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READERS WRITE 


Dan Beard’s Salute 

What’s the matter? Has “Uncle Dan” 
gone back on us? I refer you to the 
salute he is pictured giving on the front 
cover of PATHFINDER, July 2. I also 
refer you to the latest ... printing of the 
Official Boy Scout “Handbook for Boys,” 
pages 42, 44 and 45. 

Dwayne Wiggins 

Davenport, la. 


[As Mr. Wiggins indicates, if Mr. Beard was intend- 
ing to give the official Boy Scout salute when the 
hotograph was taken, he was in error. That salute 
i made by touching the thumb and the little finger 
across the palm of the right hand and snapping the 
hand to the brim of the hat. Mr. Beard was touch- 
ing the thumb to the index finger.—Ed.] 


“More Drastic” 

In the June 25th issue of PATHFIND- 
ER, H. C. Brewer says: “Agriculture is 
primarily based on the laws of God with 
which man invariably tampers to his own 
hurt ...if Mr. Brewer will ... turn to 
the 25th chapter of Leviticus, he will find 
the laws of God regarding agriculture... 

“Six years thou shalt sow thy field, and 
six years thou shalt prune thy vineyards, 
and gather in the fruit thereof; 

“But in the seventh year shall be a sab- 
bath of rest unto the land, a sabbath for 
the Lord; thou shalt neither sow thy 
field nor prune thy vineyards. 

“That which groweth of its own accord 
of thy harvest thou shalt not reap, neither 
gather the grapes of thy vine undressed; 
for it is a year of rest unto the land.” 

The above quotation is the crop control 
law of God... and it is more drastic than 
anything that has ever been proposed by 
President Roosevelt or any other, New 
Dealer .. « 

E. L. Horton 
Trumansburg, N. Y. 


Handy-men and Listening 

Edith Kennedy Jewett, commenting in 
“Readers Write” of July 2, on your recent 
editorial, “Knit One, Purl Two,” mentions 
a point that should be brought down to 
the true facts. Mending and crochet 
work, if done even reasonably often, be- 
comes almost automatic and takes a min- 
imum of real thought. The handy-man 
husband, trying to carry on his wife’s 
wishes with a tool or several of them, 
has never two jobs alike. His mind has 
to invent constantly while his fingers 
move. I suggest that the lady, even if 
tools are not strangers to her, try some 
of the intelligent listening and the “down- 
ing arguments” she mentions, while en- 
gaged in the handy-man’s jobs, and I[ 
think she will find things considerably 
changed ... 

E. L. Dupuy 

Black Mountain, N. C. 


About Government and Society 

Your editorial, “Encouraging,” in the 
July 2 issue of PATHFINDER impressed 
me on first cursory reading as worth- 
while. However, analysis develops many 
weaknesses. The illustration of the op- 
position in 1842 to the stationary bathtub 
hardly fits the use made of it. I think it 
is true that the problems are economic 
and will be solved by adjustments more 
or less fundamental to “20th century cap- 
italism.”. However, these adjustments 
will come, if at all, as such adjustments 
have come in the past ... The past had 
such problems and it solved them almost 
entirely without the aid of legislation. 
The fact is,, government follows society 





and is of minor value in the progress of 
such society. Government may establish 
rules to conserve the gains made by 
society; but it is not- the determining 
factor in the evolution of society ... 

If there had been no New Deal .. . if 
Congress had only met and voted the 
supply bills and adjourned, the country 
now would be better off in a business way 
than it is... These 20th century economic 
problems are not new. England was tack- 
ling them at the time Boston was for- 
bidding the “stationary bathtub.” Eng- 
land passed a PWA in 1863 as one of the 
measures to solve the unemployment 
problem. England’s PWA was a Public 
Works Act. It was such a failure in 
England it has never been repeated 
CRORe x “os 

Bruce L. Keenan 
Tahlequah, Okla. 

{If Mr. Keenan will re-read PATHFINDER’s edi- 
torial, he will find that government was not pointed 
to as the sole ‘“‘determining factor’ in meeting 
ae nee problems. Other forces mentioned were 
usiness management and labor leadership. Mr. 
Keenan much too greatly minimizes the effects of 
government on society, and its functions in society. 
After the French Revolution, for example, govern- 
ment Fgzes a@ major role in the evolving sacial sys- 
tem of France. More recently, in such authoritarian 
nations as Russia, Italy and Germany, government 
has disturbingly taken precedence over virtually 
everything. As for the English: If Mr. Keenan means 
to imply that the British government has followed a 
do-nothing policy since 1929, he is mistaken. Despite 
the i held impression that Britain has not tried 
to legislate its way to recovery, the fact is that it has 
so legislated. Among other things, Great Britain left 
the gold standard; took steps to help industrial bor- 
rowers; promoted reform and pushed reorganization 
in coal, iron, steel and textile fields; primed the pump 
through rearmament; and passed legislative devices 
not at all unlike the American agricultural program, 
including processing taxes and benefit payments to 
farmers. In view of the conditions of the times, it 
is unrealistic to say that the country would be 


better off today if Congress had done nothing but 
pass routine bills.—Ed.] 


‘ Grey and White. 

In PATHFINDER .of June 25, you say 
the U. S. Navy ships are white. All the 
U. S. Navy ships are painted grey ... 
The only ships that are white are the 
hospital ships. Take a walk to the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard and see for yourself. 

A. C. Vincent 
New Britain, Conn. 


[In its story about Japan’s suggestion that scarlet 
paint be used to distinguish American ships on the 
Yangtze River, PATHFINDER made no mistake about 
color. All American naval vessels are not painted 
grey. On the Yangtze, American gunboats are paint- 
ed white. Authority for this is the Navy Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Construction and Repair and Admiral 
Harry A. Yarnell, chief of the Asiatic fleet.—Ed.] 


Inaccuracies and Opinions 
E. P. McIntyre of Orland, Cal., writes 
in Readers Write (PATHFINDER, June 
25th): “During the last two years-ef Mr. 
Hooyer’s ‘leadership,’ there: was a. large 
Democratic majority in both houses of 
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Congress.” On such inaccuracies are 
opinions founded. The 72nd Congress. 
elected in 1930, had in the Senate 48 Re- 
publicans, 47 Democrats, 1 Independent : 
in the House, 218 Republicans, 216 Dem- 
ocrats. 1 Independent. In 1932 the Demv- 
crats elected enough Senators to. giv, 
them an overwhelming majority in bot! 
Houses, but the new Congress did pn 
begin to function until March, 1933. \ 
McIntyre, instead of misstating fac: 
should put in his time trying to figu: 
out why the Republicans, after such 
wonderful administration as that of \| 
Hoover, should have lost control 
Congress. 

Robert G. Smith 
Portland, Ore. 


(Mr. Smith's figures on the composition of the « 
ate are right, but they are wrong as to the Hx« 
In the House, on Dec. 7, 1931, there were 214 Re; 
lNicans, 219 Democrats, 1 Farmer-Laborite and 
vacancy.—Ed.] 


Blockade” Critic 

If you had seen “Blockade,” you cou 
n't honestly rap the Knights for calli: 
it Leftist propaganda (PATHFINDE! 
June 25, July 9). If Wanger were si 
cere, he would go further and shi 
Loyalist atrocities . . . He should no! 
that when the Loyalists were on top th: 
without outside help of their own, did: 
stop at bombing to keep Spain in c: 
trol... 

James Corning 

Lamar, Colo. 


[PATHFINDER, whose critic saw ‘“‘Blockade,”’ « 
not “rap’’ the Knights. It merely reported the ! 
that the Supreme Board of the Knights of Colum! 
called the movie ‘‘an excursion into the fiel 
Leftist propaganda.’’—Ed.] 


The Mountain Lion’s Scream 
In your editorial of June 4th, you quo! 
a Mr. Frank C. Hibben of New Mexico t 
the effect that reports that lions (moun- 
tain lions, or more properly, couga! 
have a high-pitched scream are myths... 
The gentleman is mistaken, sadly mis- 
taken. The mountain lion or, as we c: 
him in the northwest, the cougar, sti 
screams in the woods of western Mon- 
tana—and how! 
A, B. Jones 
Whitefish, Mont. 


“Foundation Stones” 

From their letters in PATHFINDER « 
July 2, it appears that Mr. J. Bulkley a: 
Mr. Will B. Scanner are very mu 
alarmed over the existence of Commu- 
nism and Socialism. 

There are only 35,000 Communists in 
this country. That is not a very formi(<! 
able enemy for 130,000,000 people. /\: 
Mayer Hague is so alarmed he deni: 
the venerable Norman Thomas the Co: 
stitutional right of free speech. Perha| 
Mr. Hague’s egotism is greater than hi 
judgment. He made confession of ment 
and moral weakness. He could not a 
swer Mr. Thomas’s arguments; therefo: 
he hired rowdies to egg him. Those e: 
stains should never be erased. The) 
appeal from petty tyranny to the God- 
dess of Liberty. 

I am neither Socialist nor Communist. 
I am only a plain, old farmer who believes 
in free speech and a free press. They ar‘ 
the feundation stones of our democrac) 

. . Their suppression is the first stc! 
toward dictatorship ... 

Heber Keirn 
Assumption, Ill. 


{The best available estimate of the number of Com- 
munist Party members in America is 75,000.—Ed.| 
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SPANISH WAR— 


After Two Years, The Picture Remains Ominous 


NE summer day in 1936, Spain was 

suddenly silent. Fearing the 
worst, European diplomats tried vain- 
ly to get in touch with Madrid. News- 
paper correspondents unsuccessfully 
attempted to get a sensational story 
to the outside world. Sixteen hours 
later, when the Spanish government 
finally reopened telephone and tele- 
graph connections, the news burst: 
Revolt had blazed up in the five-year- 
old Spanish Republic. 

This week, on July 17, Spain cele- 
brates the second anniversary of her 
tragedy. Property destruction § in 
Spain has mounted into the billions of 
dollars. While there are no late esti- 
mates, at least 700,000 persons—most 
of them civilians and many of them 
women and children—have been shot, 
stabbed and bombed to death, 

Last week, the war was moving 
mercilessly on. Rebel armies were 
pushing toward Valencia on the east- 
ern seacoast—at the end of Madrid’s 
last railroad connection to the sea 
(see page 7). Government Spain had 
been cut in two (see map). Of Spain’s 
200,000 square miles, 150,000 were in 
the hands of the Rebels, but 10,000,000 
Spaniards—nearly half of Spain’s total 
population of 24,000,000—were still 
living in Loyalist territory. A violent 
chapter was being added to the in- 
creasingly inglorious history of Spain. 

THREE RULERS: Spain was named 
by the far-sailing Phoenicians, who 
called the peninsula at the western 
end of the Mediterranean Spania— 
“The Hidden Land.” During the 16th 
century, when Philip II claimed most 
of the western hemisphere for Spain, it 
was the richest and most powerful 
country in the world. In 1588, how- 
ever, Philip’s famous Armada was 
shattered by a British fleet, and Spain 
began to decay. By the time of the 
Spanish American war in 1898, Spain 
had been thoroughly humbled abroad. 
At home, she had been weakened by 
centuries of stagnation and misrule. 

Under the monarchy of Alfonso 
XIII, Spain’s last king, Spain had three 
ruling classes. First and greatest of 
these was the landowning class, to 
whom belonged two-thirds of agri- 
cultural Spain. Only one-third of 
Spanish agricultural lands was in the 
hands of individual farmers, and they 
paid more than half the tax levied 
on the land. 

Second of the ruling classes was the 
Roman Catholic Church. Although it 
lost most of its land during the 19th 
century, it received in return a large 
annual subsidy from the government. 








PATHFINDER Map 
Light Area: Rebel—Dark: Loyalist 


Its bishops were nominated by the 
king, and many church rulings had the 
effect of national laws. Further, the 
Church had almost complete control 
of education. It opposed state-sup- 
ported schools, in spite of the fact 
that Spain was the most illiterate 
country in western Europe. 

Third of these ruling classes was the 
army, responsible to the king alone. 
Like the Church, it was an important 
political factor. Like church law, 
army law was often national law. 

These three classes were all sur- 
vivals from the days of Spain’s glory. 
Beneath them was the Spanish people. 
Of middle classes—shopkeepers and 
small businessmen—Spain had almost 
none. By far the great majority of 
Spaniards were farmers—many of 
them reduced to peonage on landed 
estates. In the cities, the wages of 





International 


Franco Faces a Troubled Future 


workers were kept depressingly low. 

REVOLTS: In April, 1931, the Span- 
ish people revolted—bloodlessly. In 
that month were held municipal and 
provincial elections. As usual, the 
rural vote was faithfully monarchist, 
but the cities voted overwhelmingly 
for the advocates of a new Spanish 
republic, Alfonso fled the country. 

In November, 1931, the Spanish peo- 
ple voted in the first national elec- 
tions since 1923. The Socialist and 
Radical parties became the strongest 
in the republic. But there was still 
a Strong feeling of conservatism in 
the country. During the next five 
years, Spaniards were to demonstrate 
their complete inability to reach com- 
promise agreements on any of the 
problems besetting them. The letting 
of blood was only being postponed, 

One of the first acts of the new 
government was to adopt a democratic 
constitution. The right to vote was 
extended to all persons over 23 years 
of age. There was to be complete 
religious freedom. The payments of 
the government to the Church were 
stopped. Education was taken from 
the hands of the Church and given 
over to the state. Since Spain includ- 
ed several regions which were differ- 
ent in language and cultural tradition 
from the rest of the country, these 
regions were given the opportunity to 
become self-governing. The national 
government was given the right to 
split up the great landed estates. Dur- 
ing its first two years, the new Repu- 
lic extended self-rule to the region of 
Catalonia, made provision for divid- 
ing more than 50,000,000 acres of land 
and set up nearly 10,000 schools. 

In the midst of these reforms, the 
Conservative element in Spain at- 
tempted a revolt. Led by General 
Jose Sanjurjo, a group of Royalists 
seized Seville and a few small towns, 
The uprising was quickly stifled. 

Unable to win-the support of the 
Conservative Right, the government 
was next threatened from the Radical 
Left. Irked by what seemed to them 
the slow pace of reform, the Anar- 
cho-Syndicalists of Catalonia revolt- 
ed. Their uprising, too, was quick- 
ly stifled, but when a Conservative 
government came to power in 1933, 
the Catalonians again rose up in a 
bloody, church-burning revolt. 

Finally, in 1936, there was a third 
set of elections. After seesawing be- 
tween Right and Left, the government 
came to an even keel, with Right and 
Left about equally represented in Par- 
liament, but with the Left actually in 
control. Thus poised, Spain finally 
plunged into civil war. 

CIVIL WAR: The immediate occa- 
sion for the Civil war was the assassi- 
nation of Calvo Sotelo, Monarchist 


(Continued on page 13) 














THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: “Party Head” 


Last week, the “head of the Demo- 
cratic party” was spanning the coun- 
try, dropping kind words for New 
Deal faithfuls in half a dozen states. 
The awkwardness of Franklin Roose- 
velt’s dual role of President and “party 
head,” however, was demonstrated 
several times when he shifted repeat- 
edly from one part to the other 
whenever the situation seemed to de- 
mand it. 

On the first day of his travels, the 
President rolled into Marietta, O., in a 
10-car special train to celebrate the 
150th anniversary of the Northwest 
Territory. Before an undemonstra- 
tive crowd of 30,000, he drew a pic- 
ture of “mental migration” to “new 
frontiers of social problems” which he 
compared favorably with the exploits 
of settlers of the Territory 150 years 
ago. Twice during his discourse, he 
momentarily shed the presidential 
mantle to speak warmly of “my old 
friend, Senator ‘Bob’ Bulkley.” Bulk- 
ley was on the platform, as was Ohio’s 
ex-Governor George White, currently 
engaged in a fight with Bulkley for a 
Senate seat. But White was ignored 
by the “party head.” 

When Roosevelt crossed the Ohio 
River into Kentucky, there was no 
longer any question that he was play- 
ing the part of politician rather than 
that of President. Before 40,000 cheer- 
ing southerners at Covington, he stated 
good-humoredly but in unmistakable 
terms that he preferred the election 
of his Senate leader, Alben Barkley, 
rather than that of Governor Albert 
“Happy” Chandler. Both men were 
present. Chandler, Roosevelt said, 
had given the state a good administra- 
tion, but in the Senate he could not be 
nearly so useful as Barkley had been. 

Aside from this direct endorsement, 
“Party Head” Roosevelt took two 
deliberate cracks at the Chandler can- 
didacy. At Covington, he declared that 
the balanced Kentucky budget of 
which the Governor had boasted would 
not have been possible without the 
millions of dollars of Federal money 
spent in the state under the Roosevelt 
Administration. The same thing was 
true, he said, of “my own state and 
own Governor.” This last remark seem- 
ed an obvious challenge to Governor 
Herbert Lehman of New York, who 
had obtained much favorable publicity 
for erasing a $100,000,000 state deficit 
bequeathed him by Roosevelt. 

At Bowling Green, the last of his 
three stop-offs in Kentucky, Roose- 
velt praised the state’s other Senator, 
Marvel Logan, for refusing to “drag 
the Federal judiciary into a political 
campaign.” Just what this meant 


became clear upon release in Wash- 
ington of a letter written by Roosevelt 
to Logan last February. In it, Roose- 
velt revealed that Chandler had sug- 
gested a Federal judgeship for Logan 





in order to create a Kentucky vacancy 
in the Senate which Chandler might 
fill without having to oppose Barkley. 
Both Roosevelt and Logan, it appear- 
ed, had refused. 

Arriving in Oklahoma, the “party 
head” became more cautious. Roose- 
velt left no doubt that he wanted 
Senator Elmer Thomas back in Wash- 
ington, but carefully refrained from 
any criticism of other candidates. Be- 
cause the Oklahoma primary was due 
in three days, Thomas’ candidacy of- 
fered the first real gauge of how much 
good or damage the “party head” 
could do in intra-party contests. 
Thomas’ victory (see col. 3) was dis- 
tinctly encouraging to Roosevelt. 

Leaving Oklahoma, Roosevelt drop- 
ped both his Presidential and political 
roles for that of father, visiting at 
his son Elliott’s ranch outside Fort 
Worth, Tex. Then, as President, he 
delivered an address over Elliott’s 
radio station, urging Texans to stimu- 
late industries by paying high wages. 

Reverting to the “party head” role, 
Roosevelt started out once more. At 
Amarillo, Tex., he praised Texan Rep- 
resentative Marvin Jones for his job 
as chairman of the House Agricul- 
tural Committee. At Wichita Falls, 
Tex., he conferred upon James V. 
Allred, Texas’ staunchly New Deal 
Governor, a Federal judgeship. 

Also notable was an exchange of 
telegrams between Roosevelt and Vice- 
President Garner. “Cactus Jack” beg- 
ged off from meeting the President 
because “it’s too far to walk” and “I’m 
working for a living now.” In like 
vein, Roosevelt replied that he hoped 
“the fishing is good.” But reporters 
sensed some displeasure beneath the 
President’s jocular words and _ sus- 
pected he might be annoyed by Gar- 
ner’s breach of courtesy in not greet- 
ing his superior. 

In Colorado, next invaded by the 
Presidential safari, Roosevelt spoke 
briefly at Pueblo about his general 
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purposes and made no reference to 
Senator Alva Adams, who stood beside 
him. Adams, who voted against the 
Court bill, is up for re-election and is 
believed to be assured of the Demo- 
cratic nomination. Similar silence on 
political issues marked Roosevelt’s 
passage across Utah, where New Deal 
Senator Elbert Thomas is seeking re- 
election, and Nevada, where Senator 
Pat McCarran, a leading Court bill 
foe, is facing a primary fight. 

While in Pueblo, Roosevelt met for 
the first time on his trip a frank re- 
quest that he run for a third term in 
1940. This came from 4,000 Colorado 
steel workers, whose petition said 
they feared for the United States if a 
“less courageous, less intelligent” man 
were elected, 

Never completely divorced from the 
problems of his office, despite his po- 
litical preoccupations, Roosevelt in 
strictly oflicial capacity also did these 
things during the week: 

@ Accepted a position for the Unit- 
ed Siates on the mediation board 
which will seek to end the Chaco dis- 
pute in South America (see page 7). 

@ Expressed a “great personal 
shock” upon learning of the death of 
Justice Benjamin Cardozo (see page 5). 

@ Announced a revised budget for 
the 1939 fiscal year. The President 
estimated that the deficit for the year 
would be %3,984,000,000, the highest 
under the New Deal except that of 
1936 ($4,360,000,000). This deficit was 
certain to rocket the public debt to 
$37,295,000,000, the highest peacetime 
debt in American history. 


Politics: New High 

With President Roosevelt swinging 
his weight into several fights (se« 
col, 1), the political tide reached « 
new high for 1938 last week. Three 
states and two men shared the spot- 
light with the Chief Executive. 

Oklahoma: Siandout state of the po- 
litical week was Oklahoma, which 
provided the first conclusive test of 
Roosevelt’s influence within his party. 
All three candidates for the Demo- 
cratic Senatorial nomination—Senato: 
Elmer Thomas, Representative Gomer 
Smith and Governor E. W, Marland— 
had endorsed the President and his 
policies. But when Roosevelt appear- 
ed on the speakers’ platform in Okla- 
homa City with all three men, he 
praised Thomas for his “enormous 
help to me,” added a less enthusiastic 
word for Marland and ignored Smith 
entirely, 

Three days later, Oklahoma Demo- 
crats went to the polls and renominat- 
ed “helpful” Senator Thomas by a 
large plurality. Roosevelt’s stock as a 
power in the primaries shot upward. 

Indiana: Untouched by Presidentia! 
influence, Indiana nevertheless made 
vitally important news. Following 
the abrupt reversal of the state Demo- 
cratic machine’s attempt to “get” Sen- 
ator Frederick Van Nuys, ostensibly 
for his opposition to New Deal meas- 
ures (PATHFINDER, July 16), a Dem- 
ocratic convention renominated the 
Senator by acclamation. 
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Far from Indiana lay the power 
which turned the state’s intra-party 
feud into a “love feast” compromise. 
In a series of trans-pacific phone calls 
from the Philippines to Indianapolis, 
High Commissioner Paul V. McNutt 
dictated not only the renomination of 
Van Nuys, but also the party platform. 
The renomination was expedient be- 
cause it practically assured a solid 
pro-McNutt Indiana delegation at the 
next Democratic national convention. 
The platform spoke for itself—one 
plank contained a blanket endorse- 
ment of Roosevelt and the New Deal, 
another “proudly” presented to the 
nation as a candidate for President in 
1940 Paul V. McNutt. 

Kentucky: Roosevelt’s emphatic call 
for renomination of his majority lead- 
er, Alben Barkley, as Senator from 
Kentucky brought the Democratic 
fight in that state to fever pitch. Ap- 
parently unabashed by the President's 
endorsement of his opponent, Gover- 
nor Albert “Happy” Chandler con- 
tinued confidently to predict his own 
victory. 

The now familiar charge of political 
pressure on relief clients to support 
the New Deal again appeared in the 
Blue Grass State when Chandler back- 
ers charged that relief supplies were 
being handed out in bags bearing Bark- 
ley’s name in big red letters. The idea, 
the Senator’s foes held, was to spread 
the notion that Barkley himself was 
responsible for distribution of relief 
supplies. After an investigation, WPA 
Administrator Harry Hopkins declared 
in Washington that the “Barkley bags” 
had been sent out by a grocery store 
near a relief office and had nothing 
whatever to do with his agency. 

Farley: While his “big boss” was 
stumping for New Deal favorites in 
states awaiting primaries, Postmaster 
General James A. Farley was also 
traveling, but for a different purpose. 
On his way to an Alaskan vacation, 
the Democratic national chairman was 
planning to visit such states as Iowa 
and Oregon, where the party’s candi- 
dates have already been named, in an 
effort to heal political wounds and 
build a solid front for November. 

Landon; With Demécrats thus mo- 
nopolizing most of the political front, 
Alf M. Landon, the 1936 Republican 
martyr, delivered in Council Bluffs, 
lowa, the first of a series of speeches 
he intends to make for G, O. P. candi- 
dates during the campaign. Under- 
taking a reply to Roosevelt’s latest 
“fireside chat,” Landon accused the 
President of responsibility for the cur- 
rent depression, which he called 
“purely political.” 

vat. At 4 


Air Argosy 


Since Charles A. Lindbergh whirred 
down out of the clouds above Le Bour- 
get airfield in Paris 11, years ago, the 
science of aviation has progressed 
from uncertain adolescence toward 
safe maturity. The extent of that 
progress was never better demonstrat- 


NATIONAL 


ed than it was last week by Howard 
Hughes when he became Lindbergh’s 
sole successful follower on the non- 
stop air route between New York and 
Paris. 

After months of painstaking prep- 
aration, the lanky 32-year-old mil- 
lionaire and ex-movie producer hoisted 
his 12%-ton Lockheed “14” off the 
runway at Floyd Bennett Airport and 
headed for the North Atlantic. Lind- 
bergh had traveled alone with scant 
supplies; Hughes had four companions 
and enough food (turkey, sandwiches, 
coffee, milk and water) to last a 
month. For hours after he had nosed 
out over the open sea, Lindbergh 
had been cut off from the world; 
Hughes was in constant radio com- 
munication throughout his flight with 
New York, Europe or ships at sea. 
Lindbergh needed 33% hours; Hughes 
took 16 hours, 35 minutes—the fastest 
Atlantic crossing ever made by man. 

“Thus far,” said proud aviation men, 
“have we progressed in 11 years.” But 
the proof of progress did not end in 
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Hughes Did It for Scientific Reasons 


Paris. So well had the men and their 
machine withstood the strain, they 
were ready eight hours later to take 
off for Moscow, turning their flight 
into a globe-circling argosy of the air. 
Seven hours and 51 minutes of “un- 
eventful” flying brought them into 
the Russian capital, and two hours 
later they were off again. Their plans 
called for two more stops in Russia, 
one at Fairbanks, Alaska, and a 
final hop to New York. Total mileage 
over this route would be some 16,- 
700 miles, and the airmen hoped to do 
it in less than four days elapsed 
time, compared to the 7 days, 18 
hours required by Wiley Post in 1933. 

Ostensible purpose of Hughes’ flight 
was to invite foreign governments to 
send civil aircraft to the New York 
World’s Fair of 1939. For this pur- 
pose, he carried letters to France and 
gave his craft the fair’s full name. No 
one who knew him doubted, however, 
that Hughes himself considered far 
more important than fair-boosting the 
contribution he could make to aero- 





nautical science. Since he began to 
fly in 1932, he has been almost fa- 
natically dedicated to the progress of 
aviation. 

<>. — 


TVA Inquiry: Second Side 


In Washington last May, the 10-man 
Congressional committee created to 
investigate the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority took the first step in its ex- 
tensive inquiry by hearing the three 
quarreling TVA directors exchange 
charges of mismanagement and sabo- 
tage (PATHFINDER, June 11). Last 
week, the committee took its second 
step. After choosing Francis H. Bid- 
dle as its chief counsel, it moved its 
headquarters to Knoxville, Tenn,, 
heart of the TVA area. 

At Knoxville, the committee’s first 
act was to launch a five-day, 800-mile 
tour into Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia and North Carolina to 
study the Authority’s vast properties. 
Coincidentally, Chairman Vic Dona- 
hey, Ohio Democrat, announced that, 
in broad outline, the committee’s pur- 
pose was to find out whether the TVA 
was administered “in the interest of 
the people.” Within the limits of its 
$50,000 appropriation, he said, the com- 
mittee would seek answers to such 
specific questions as these: (1) Is the 
TVA program causing financial loss to 
citizens or municipalities? (2) Are its 
electric rates a legitimate “yardstick” 
for measuring private utility rates? 
(3) Have its funds been wasted? 

Prior to studying these questions, 
however, the committee was plan- 
ning to hear the second round of the 
squabble between Dr. Arthur E. Mor- 
gan, ousted TVA chairman, and Har- 
court Morgan, present chairman, and 
David Lilienthal. That their differ- 
ences might be sharpened was indi- 
cated by a legal step taken by Arthur 
Morgan a fortnight ago. In the Knox 
County Chancery Court, at Knoxville, 
he filed suit against the TVA and its 
two incumbent directors. In it, he 
charged that President Roosevelt had 
no right to remove him and demanded 
reinstatement with back pay. The 
next day, TVA lawyers stated the goy- 
ernment would oppose the suit. 

$e ——___—__ 


Courts: Liberal Lost 7 


The bench of the Supreme Court of 
the United States last week was drap- 
ed in black. It had lost a great liberal, 
Justice Benjamin Nathan Cardozo had 
died. 

Ill since last December, the justice 
succumbed to a heart attack at Port 
Chester, N. Y. A 68-year-old bachelor, 
a philosopher regarded as one of the 
generation’s few jurists touched with 
genius, Cardozo had served on the 
Court since 1932. In appointing him, 
President Herbert Hoover was at 
first hesitant for two important rea- 
sons: (1) Cardozo was a Jew, and the 
Court already had one Jewish mem- 
ber—Brandeis; (2) he was a New 
Yorker, and the Court already had two 
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New York members—Hughes and 
Stone. So great was Cardozo’s repu- 
tation, however, that Justice Stone of- 
fered to resign to make way for him, 
and Governor Franklin Roosevelt 
wrote to the White House to say that 
he knew of no man better quali- 
fied for the High Bench. With such 
endorsements as these coming from all 
sides, Hoover named Cardozo, who 
thereafter remained constant to his 
lifelong belief that the law was a living 
and flexible thing designed to meet 
changes and serve mankind (PATH- 
FINDER, Presenting, July 3, 1937). 
Last week, with this liberal lost, 
President Roosevelt had a. vacancy to 
fill—the third vacancy since Febru- 
ary, 1937, when he launched his ill- 
fated plan to enlarge the membership 
of the Court. Immediately, specula- 
tion centered on who would be Car- 
dozo’s successor. Possibilities includ- 
ed Circuit Judge Sam G. Bratton of 


“New Mexico, Judge Florence Allen of 


Ohio and U. S. Senator Robert F. Wag- 
ner of New York. Many observers 
thought the appointment might fall to 
a far westerner because no member 
of the present Court is from that sec- 
tion of the country. 
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HOLC, Hero’s Widow 


In 1904, Chief Gunner’s Mate Mons 
Monssen heroically beat out a fire 
aboard the battleship Missouri. By so 
doing, he risked his own life to pre- 
vent an explosion that might have 
killed oer ches 

In Brooklyn, N. Y., last month, Mrs. 
Sadie Leslie hoasiane the hero’s 
widow, was taking pride in the fact 
that the U. S. Navy Department had 
informed her that a new destroyer 
was to be named the Monssen.} Hard- 
ly had she heard of this honor, how- 
ever, when Mrs. Monssen received bad 
news from the Federal Home Owners 
Loan Corporation, The bad news was 
that the HOLC was going to hold a 
foreclosure sale of her home because 
she had failed to meet payments due 
on a $7,000 HOLC loan. 

Outraged, the naval hero’s plump 
and grey-haired widow sent protest- 
ing letters and telegrams to President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt. She then took her 
case to the Supreme Court in Brook- 
lyn. There, she said she thought she 
should be allowed to keep the house 
because her husband was a_ hero. 
Disagreeing with her, the court im- 
plied that being a hero’s widow did 
not free her from her liabilities. She 
was urged to find a home more in 
keeping with her income, which in- 
cludes a government pension of $30 a 
month, plus assistance from her 27- 
year-old daughter, a WPA worker. 

Meanwhile, the Jewish War Veter- 
ans in Brooklyn launched a drive to 
raise enough money to pay off the 
widow’s indebtedness. Last week, 
convinced that the drive was being 
undertaken seriously, the HOLC grant- 
ed a 90-day extension to give the vet- 
erans time to save Mrs. Monssen from 
eviction. 


+ Monssen, who peared from the Na as a lieu- 
tenant in 1925, died in 1930. yi 








IN OTHER LANDS 





Evian: Refugee Problem 


What might be called Europe’s “con- 
ference belt” lies around Lake Geneva, 
marked by the historic Swiss towns 
of Geneva, Lausanne, Montreux and 
Nyon. Last week, a new name had 
been added to this list—that of little 
Evian-les-Bains, on the lake’s French 
shore. Another task of international 
cooperation was under way. 

In response to an American invita- 
tion inspired by President Roosevelt 
and issued by Secretary of State Hull 
last March, 32 nations sent representa- 
tives to Evian two weeks ago as mem- 
bers of an Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee on Political Refugees. Their prob- 
lem was how to evacuate thousands 
of “Aryan” anti-Nazis from Germany 
along with 650,000 persecuted Jews. 

Because many European nations al- 
ready discriminate against minorities, 
committee attendance was overwhelm- 
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Taylor’s Views Were Unanimously Adopted 


American, Of the 32 nations 
represented, 21 were of the Western 
Hemisphere. The only New World 
nation not attending was tiny El Salva- 
dor, too poor to send a delegation. 
Quickly chosen chairman of fhe Com- 
mittee was 64-year-old Myron C. Tay- 
lor, retired head of the United States 
Steel Corporation, who spoke bitterly 
of “forced and chaotic dumping of 
unfortunate peoples .. .” 

Every country represented endorsed 
Taylor’s condemnation. Few thought, 
however, that they could accept 
refugees from Germany. Almost unani- 
mously, delegates from Great Britain, 
France, Switzerland, Belgium, Hol- 
land and the Scandinavian countries 
pleaded that their countries already 
had plenty of population. Delegates 
from thinly peopled Australia and 
Canada begger off—because Austra- 
lia wanted to remain almost purely 
Anglo-Saxon and because Canada had 
an unemployment problem. Within 
limits, most American countries prom- 


ingly 


ised to welcome farmers—which ni 
Jews and anti-Nazis are not. In th: 
end, only three nations offered siz: 
able hope. The United States pron 
ised to accept its full quota of 27,(() 
persons from Greater Germany eve: 
year. Both Mexico and the Domi: 
can Republic promised to take an u 
limited number of immigrants. 
Next work of the Committee was | 
decide what to do with itself. Tay) 
British Lord Winterton and Fren 
Henry Berenger drafted a propos:! 


They agreed (1) that the Committ: 
should be permanent; (2) that 
should “continue and develop” 


work—a phrase which most corr 
spondents took to mean that aid wou! 
be extended to other than Germa: 
refugees, as President Roosevelt seen 
ed to desire; and (3) that the Commit 
tee’s offices should be in London 
under a British director. 

It was expected that these proposals 
would be adopted, and that the new 
organization would hold its secon 
session next month, First task of th 
Committee was to persuade Adolf Hi! 
ler to increase the privileges of emi 
grants from Germany. Last week, ' 
was reported that he had agree: 
instead of limiting the amount « 
property to be taken out by individ 
uals to 10 per cent or less, he woul:! 
allow 20 per cent. 


Holy Land Terror 


A Jew was dragged from his car and 
stabbed to death ... A land min« 
exploded, wounding a British office: 

. . Four men killed an Arab polic: 
inspector in a barber’s chair ... A 
bomb wiped out four Arabs at Jerusa 
lem’s famed Jaffa Gate . . . 600 Aral 
tribesmen crossed the River Jordan 
and fought British troops... 





Terse news dispatches like th 
crackling out of the Near East las! 
week meant but one thing—terroris 
again in the British-controlled Hol: 
Land. In the port of Haifa, in sacre:! 
Jerusalem, in Jaffa and in Tel A\ 
extremist-Jews and Arabs‘ bombe:! 
stabbed, shot, stoned and beat ea 
other in the bloodiest rioting sin 
the Arab general strike in A936. 

Fearing another blot on its prestig 
Great Britain immediately crack: 
down. Reinforcements were order: 
to Palestine from two warships a! 
Egypt. Steel-helmeted soldiers | 
trolled the streets in armored cai 
and buses; machine guns squatted 3! 
strategic points; a 7 p. m. curfew wa: 
strictly enforced in the troubled area: 
Despite these measures, casualtics 
numbered 320 within seven days. 

Immediate cause of the outburst ws 
believed to be the hanging three weeks 
ago of Solomon Ben Joseph, a youn: 
Zionist Revisionist, for shooting at 2 
Arab bus.¢ As a Revisionist, Ben Jo 

t Although Palestine Jews said Ben Joseph killed 


one, he was liable to ny eo under a Bri 
possession of firearms 


ing death as. the penalty for mere 
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seph was a member of a group of Jew- 
ish Nationalists who believe in meet- 
ing Arab and British “force with 
force.” Obviously enraged by his ex- 
ecution, Ben Joseph’s Revisionist com- 
rades allegedly launched a series of 
terroristic forays in revenge. 

Ben Joseph’s death, however, was 
only oil for an already smouldering 
flame. For 20 years Jews and Arabs 
have been shooting each other, chiefly 
because both regard Palestine as their 
homeland. For this situation, Britain 
was largely responsible. In 1915, she 
promised Arabs independence if they 
would revolt against the Turks. In 
1917, she promised the Jews a national 
home in Palestine*if they would help 
finance the Allied cause. Under the 
League of Nations mandate, however, 
she followed a policy of delay and in- 
decision. Meanwhile, the Jewish popu- 
lation expanded, endangering the 
burning Arab hope for self-rule. Thus 
tension mounted. 

Tired of playing arbitrator, Great 
Britain last year accepted the Peel 
Commission’s suggested solution—a 
trisection of Palestine into a Jewish 
State, an Arab State and a smaller 
British-mandated area (PATHFIND- 
ER, July 24, 1937). This satisfied nei- 
ther Jews nor Arabs. As a result, es- 
tablishment of the partition plan was 
postponed while a commission was ap- 
pointed this year to study its prac- 
ticality, Last week, while observers 
took an increasingly grave attitude 
toward strife in Palestine, the commis- 
sion continued to hold hearings on 
the particular problem in Jerusalem. 


“Green Hell” Accord 


Early this summer, after more than 
three years of negotiations had be- 
come deadlocked, Paraguay and Bo- 
livia were again on the verge of war 
in their bloody, century-long dispute 
over the Gran Chaco, a. thinly-popu- 
lated frontier wilderness about the 
size of Arizona (PATHFINDER, June 
16). But last week the peace of South 
America, which had thus hung by a 
thread, suddenly took a new lease on 
life, At Buenos Aires, Argentina, Para- 
guayan and Bolivian diplomats reach- 
ed a preliminary accord to bring the 
border wrangle to a permanent end. 

Though terms of the accord were 
not made public, neutral sources de- 
scribed it as a “complete peace treaty” 
which, when ratified, not only would 
set up a permanent arbitration com- 
mission of neutral American presi- 
dents but also would provide for (1) 
non-aggression commitments; (2) re- 
establishment of normal diplématic 
relations; (3) pledges by both coun- 
tries for mutual commercial transit 
facilities through and beyond the 
Chaco. With the preliminary accord 
thus established last week, ratification 
by the Paraguayan and Bolivian gov- 
ernments was expected at an early 
date. The final step was to be formal 
Signing of a permanent treaty at 
Buenos Aires, a treaty regarded as 
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likely to end the Gran Chaco conflict 
forever. 

Scenes of emotion filled the Buenos 
Aires foreign office when the pre- 
liminary accord was reached, After 
the agreement had been initialed, 76- 
year-old Foreign Minister Eduardo 
Diez de Medina of Bolivia and Para- 
guayan Foreign Minister Cecilio Baez 
grasped each other in a warm Latin 
embrace and exchanged enthusiastic 
kisses. Both were jubilantly aware 
that they had taken a long step to- 
ward prevention of further blood- 
spilling over the Gran Chaco, the al- 
most worthless strip of jungle which 
was rechristened “Green Hell” during 
the 1932-35 war when 100,000 lives 
were lost. 

In diplomatic circles last week, 
credit for the peaceful turn in the long 
negotiations went to a 44-year-old 
American business man and the Brazil- 
ian Ambassador to Bolivia. The busi- 
ness man was Spruille Braden, who 
represented the United States in the 
negotiations; the ambassador was 
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Braden Received Much of the Credit 


Jose de Paula Rodriguez Alves. To- 
gether, they were credited with hold- 
ing the Chaco Peace Conference in 
session during its darkest day. Re- 
cently named U. 8. Minister to Co- 
lombia, Braden was expected to delay 
taking over his new post until the 
permanent Gran Chaco treaty is for- 
mally signed. 





Spain: Drive, Hitches 

Major fighting in the Spanish civil 
war last week took place on the 50- 
mile front from Teruel to the Mediter- 
ranean. As the conflict approached its 
second anniversary (see page 3), the 
Rebels continued their drive down the 
coast past Nules to within 25 miles of 
Valencia, last link between Madrid 
and the outside world. Halting two 
weeks of dogged retreating action, 
however, the Loyalist forces of Gen. 
Jose Miaja, commander of the Madrid- 
Valencia part of Government Spain, 
launched a series of counter attacks. 





Miaja threw almost his entire eastern 
army into the 20-mile sector between 
the Mediterranean and Segobre to 
check the Rebels 12 miles from Sa- 
gunto. 

Meanwhile, the Loyalist government 
strengthened fortifications at Valencia 
and Sagunto. Ordering his militia to 
hold these strategic coastal cities at 
any cost, Miaja declared: “We must 
raise a barrier around Valencia against 
which the invaders will shatter them- 
selves. Valencia will be another Ma- 
drid.” Except for an unsuccessful 
Rebel thrust in Northern Catalonia, 
other fronts were relatively quiet. 

On the international front there was 
less quiet, but little action—due to 
several hitches in plans to clear up 
the Spanish situation. First of all, 
London still waited for Rebel Gen. 
Franco to clarify the exact meaning 
of his recent disclaimer of intentions 
to make deliberate attacks on British 
ships in Spanish waters (PATHFIND- 
ER, July 16). Second, without waiting 
for a decision by their government, 
British shipowners trading with Gov- 
ernment Spain rejected Franco’s pro- 
posal to make Almeria an “immune 
port.” They held that (1) Franco’s 
proposal would abrogate all principles 
of international law; (2) Almeria was 
the smallest of seven Government 
ports and unsatisfactory as a sole en- 
trance to Government Spain; and (3) 
they intended to continue their highly 
profitable traffic into Valencia, Bar- 
celona and other semi-blockaded ports. 

A third possible hitch involved the 
fate of the Anglo-Italian friendship 
pact. British Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain bluntly refused Italian 
requests to hasten the agreement into 
effect or to name a definite date for its 
coming into force. His refusal brought 
a new spurt of Fascist criticism of 
Great Britain. In an article in the 
Italian press Mussolini himself de- 
clared Italy was prepared for a world- 
wide conflict with Communism and 
democracy as her enemies, stressed 
the “enormous historical importance” 
of Italian intervention in Spain, and 
emphasized anew the solidarity of the 
Rome-Berlin axis. 

While waiting for Barcelona and 
Burgos replies to the 27-nation Non- 
intervention Committee’s $13,750,000 
plan for withdrawal of alien troops 
from Spain, London officials worked 
on preliminary details of two neutral 
commissiogs to be sent to the penin- 
sula to count and supervise withdraw- 
al of “volunteers”—in case both sides 
accept the plan. No word on the 
withdrawal scheme came from Rebel 
Burgos; the Loyalists indicated they 
would not approve the scheme without 
first receiving assurances of an end 
to Fascist aid for the Rebels. 





China: Ports, Warning 


Japan’s first year of costly fighting 
in China won her nine provincial Chi- 
nese capitals and all or parts of 12 
Chinese provinces. During the same 
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period her navy won control of all 
Chinese ports of any importance ex- 
cept Foochow, Swatow and Canton, 
all three in South China. For the past 
two months the Japanese naval air 
force has systematically bombed first 
Eoochow, then Swatow and then Can- 
ton. Last week, as the first week of 
the second year of the still undeclared 
war slipped by, the continued bomb- 
ings, coupled with another unsuccess- 
ful attempt to land troops at Swatow, 
indicated that Japan still was deter- 
mined to occupy those three vital 
ports. 

In inland China, meanwhile, little 
change was reported in the military 
situation. Chinese guerrillas raided 
Japanese lines far and wide. Japa- 
nese and Chinese were still locked in 
a great land and river battle along the 
Yangtze southeast of Hankow, China’s 
provisional capital. Irritated because 
stubborn Chinese resistance slowed 
his drive on Hankow in the vicinity of 
Hukow and Kiukiang, 135 miles down- 
stream, Gen. Shunroku Hata rushed 
25,000 fresh Japanese infantrymen up 
the Yangtze for a large-scale Central 
China offensive. 

Presaging the inauguration of that 
large-scale drive, the Japanese high 
command, three times within a fort- 
night, warned the United States and 
other neutral powers that their ves- 
sels and citizens were endangered by 
the spreading Yangtze warfare. All 
three warnings stressed the “desira- 
bility of voluntary evacuation” and re- 
peated previous requests that foreign 
powers paint their warships a special 
color. Although the warnings were 
generally ignored, the U. S. gunboat 
Monocacy and British gunboat Cock- 
chafer, stationed at Kiukiang to pro- 
tect scores of Americans and Britons, 
moved most of them outside the danger 
zone. 


Asides Abroad— 


Wrong Number: Calling up Can- 
berra, Australia, from Sydney, a gov- 
ernment employee on a business trip 
complained lustily about a_ salary 
check which had not been forwarded 
to him. When he had finished, he was 
told: “I think you have the wrong 
number.” “Isn’t this the treasury?” 
he asked. “No,” came the reply, “this 
is Mr. Lyons, the Prime Minister.” 


- * * 





Not Impervious: Issuing $2.00 gas 
masks to Germans, the Berlin govern- 
ment warned: “Owners of masks 
should not attempt to test them by put- 
ting their heads into a gas oven. Al- 
though a mask would protect its 
wearer against every gas known to 
chemical warfare, it is not impervious 
to coal gas.” 


Open Shop: Trailing a bicycling bar- 
ber for five miles out of Reading, 
England, a zealous citizen saw him 
dismount and clip a man’s hair in a 
front yard. Charged with working on 
Sunday, the barber was freed by a 
Reading court which pleaded: “Don’t 
do it again—not in the open, anyway.” 





Pathfinder 








SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





28-Hour Day 


Before gas and electric lights, most 
men got up when it became light and 
went to sleep when it got dark. | In 
the days of cheap, artificial lighting, 
man gets up later and goes to bed 
later, but still clings to a 24-hour cycle 
of activity roughly dictated by the 
sun’s rising and setting. Last June, 
Dr. Nathaniel Kleitman and Bruce 
Richardson, respectively a psychology 
professor and student of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, decided to get out of 
reach of the sun and disturbing day- 
time noises. They went into Mam- 
moth Cave, Kentucky, and set up head- 
quarters in a chamber 119 feet below 
the surface of the earth. 

Dr. Kleitman and Richardson then 
tried to rearrange their activities on 
the basis of a 28-hour day and a six- 
day week. Dr. Kleitman thought that 
such a day, with nine-hour periods of 
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Kleitman Looked“ Funny” to His Daughters 


sleep, might help mental efficiency. 

Making no announcements about ef- 
ficiency, Dr. Kleitman and his co- 
researcher were back in Chicago last 
week, both with lush beards grown 
during more than a month under- 
ground. Dr. Kleitman’s daughters 
thought their father looked “funny,” 
and Dr. Kleitman himself was amused. 
Richardson had been able to sleep 
nine hours at a stretch. But Dr. Kleit- 
man, an authority on sleep, had been 
unable to keep from lapsing into 
unconsciousness regularly at 10 p. m., 
and from waking up regularly just 
eight hours later. His example prov- 
ed something that scientists already 
knew—that man, particularly in re- 
gard to sleep, is a creature of habit. 

Tl annetiemseeatiinehcnriditentdlin 


Veterinarians: 75th 


Of the 175,000 doctors of medicine 
in the United States, 10,000 are veter- 
inarians. About 2,000, it has been es- 
timated, are city “vets” who take care 








of cats, dogs and small pets. The res! 
are researchers and country doctors, 
interested in the diseases of poultry 
and livestock. Anthrax (cattle, sheep). 
glanders (horses, mules), rabie- 
(dogs), rabbit fever and the tubercu 
losis of cattle are all animal diseases 
which can be transmitted to man. In 
addition, typhoid, diphtheria, scarle: 
fever, septic sore throat and smallpox 
may be carried in infected milk. 

Veterinarians, therefore, are impor- 
tant guardians of human as well as 
animal health, During the Civil war, 
they organized themselves into the 
American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, which now has about 5,000 mem- 
bers. Last week, several hundred A. 
M. V. A. delegates closed up the organi- 
zation’s 75th convention. At the 
group’s diamond jubilee meeting in 
New York, they had heard such re 
ports and seen such demonstrations 
as these: 

@ Equine encephalomyelitis is horse 
sleeping sickness, a mysterious ani 
destructive disease which veterinari 
ans suspect may be carried by mos- 
quitoes. In the past, animal doctors 
have immunized horses to it by a vac- 
cine prepared from the brains of 
horses killed by the disease. Drs. 
Wyckoff and Eichorn of Pear] River, 
N. Y., reported development of a new 
vaccine many times more effective 
than the old, prepared from chicken 
embryos infected with the disease. 

@ Horses, cattle and dogs are valu- 
able enough or loved enough that the, 
are often given blood transfusions in 
time of sickness to save their lives. 
Dr. R. S. Amadon of the Universit, 
of Pennsylvania warned veterinarians 
to be careful about the blood they 
used in transfusions: ox blood is al- 
ways the same, and can be used freely, 
but~horse blood varies in type, and 
should not be used without examina 
tion to see that the blood of the dono: 
and of the donee is the same. Th: 
blood of thoroughbred dogs varies, but 
that of mongrels is always the same. 

g In a demonstration with two New 
York City milk horses, Dr. Amadon 
showed how equine transfusions ar: 
made: through a piece of rubber tulb 
ing from jugular vein to jugular vein. 
Dr, Otto Stader of Ardmore, Pa., set 
the leg of a Great Dane which had 
been struck by an automobile in New 
York traffic the day before. The frac- 
tured bone was set with steel pins—a 
relatively new technique which caus- 
ed a veterinarian sensation when Dr. 
Stader tried it on a colt last winter. 

@ Parenthood by airplane was ex- 
plained by Dr. John R. Mohler, chief 
of the Department of Agriculture’s Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry and employer 





USEFUL FACTS ABOUT FISTULA 


Risks of too harsh treatment are told in 
free book of MeCleary Clinic, 3082 Elms 
Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. Write.—Adv. 
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of 800 government veterinarians. He 
described cases where sperm from 
fine-blooded Maryland bulls had been 
flown to Argentina, where fine-blooded 
cows were inseminated with it, finally 
giving birth to superior calves. 
ee 


Older America 


Almost powerless as an instrument 
against war, the League of Nations is 
still the world’s greatest gatherer of 
information. Geneva correspondents 
who examined the League’s new Sta- 
tistical Yearbook last week found in 
it good news for the world. Every- 
where, the death rate had gone down. 
Everywhere, the expectancy of life 
had gone up. 

At the bottom of the list for 1935— 
the last year for which League sta- 
tistics were compiled—were babies 
born in India, who could expect to 
live only 27 years. At the top of the 
list were girls born in the United 
States. They could expect to live 
longer than any other babies in the 
world except those of long-lived Aus- 
tralians and New Zealanders, for 
whom no 1935 figures were compiled. 
The American girl baby had a life ex- 
pectancy of 64 years and nine months 
—two years more than American girls 
born in prosperous 1929, and four 
more than boy babies born in the 
United States in 1935. 

Expectancy of life, however, is not 
the only factor in population. Two 
days before publication of the Statis- 
tical Yearbook, the National Resources 
Committee at Washington had issued 
a scholarly work of its own: The 
Problems of a Changing Population. 
Looking into the future, it anticipated 
that some day, Americans would be- 
come fewer. 

A nation grows in population ac- 
cording to the number of babies it 
produces. Colonial America, more 
than doubling its population every 30 
years, was probably the fastest grow- 
ing country in the world. In 1650, 
there were only 52,000 white persons 
within the present boundaries of the 
United States; in 1790, Americans 
numbered nearly 4,000,000. After the 
Civil war, population increased stead- 
ily by from one-fifth to one-third each 
decade. But from 1920 to 1930, it in- 
creased by only one-seventh. 

In a “medium” estimate, the Resourc- 
es Committee calculated that the pop- 
ulation of the United States would 
reach a peak of 158,000,000 persons 
in 1985, and that thereafter it would 
begin to decline. At the same time, 
however, Americans will continue to 
live longer; as fewer babies are born, 
the percentage of older persons will 
increase. The Committee estimated 
that by 1980 there will be 2,000,000 
fewer children under four years of 
age than the 11,000,000 expected in 
1940; that the age group from five to 
19 will decline slightly, and that the 
age group from 45 to 64 will increase 
markedly. In 1980, Committee re- 
searchers concluded, the astonishing 
number of 22,000,000 Americans— 
nearly 14 million more than are that 
age today—will be 65 or older. 
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NAMES 


Through her attorney in a London 
court last week, the former BARBARA 
HUTTON, American heiress, suddenly 
withdrew charges that she had been 
threatened with physical violence by 
Count COURT HAUGWITZ-REVENT- 
LOW, her Danish husband (PATH- 
FINDER, July 16). The court was 
asked to dismiss action brought against 
the Count who, among other things, 
had allegedly threatened to shoot a 
“gentleman in London.” In society 
circles, it was whispered that the 
“gentleman” was Prince FREDERICK 
of Prussia, handsome, 26-year-old 
bachelor grandson of the former Ger- 
man Kaiser, and that the Countess had 
grown to “like” him. After with- 
drawal of the charges, it was under- 
stood that the Countess, who gave up 
her American citizenship last year, 
would sue the Count for divorce and 
for custody of their young son. 


+ * * 





In The Netherlands, Crown Princess 
JULIANA was expecting a second 
child. When her first child, a gir] 
was born last January, the Dutch 
made a holiday of the event. 


Asked in London, England, whether 
President ROOSEVELT would be a 
candidate for a third term, U. S. Sec- 
retary of Labor FRANCES PERKINS 
declared: “I once asked Mr. Roosevelt 
himself but he said nothing. He just 
turned and looked out the window as 
if he hadn’t seen me.” 


7 * 


In Hollywood, PAT HOUDINI, 25- 
year-old parrot owned by Mrs. HARRY 
HOUDINI, widow of the magician, 
picked the lock of his cage and flew 
away. 

ERICH MARIA REMARQUE, paci- 
fist and author of such best-selling 
war novels as All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front, was in Switzerland last 
week, no longer a German citizen, The 
Nazi government, he learned, had de- 
prived him of citizenship because of 
his “anti-national” writings, 


* . . 


For his humanitarian work during 
the World war HERBERT HOOVER 
last week had the honor of being a 
member of the Stuart Lake Indian 
tribe in British Columbia. The for- 
mer President received the tribal name 
“Chief Bread Giver.” 
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Falling Excessively — 
Flecked With Dandruff 
Or Marked 
By Patchy 
Baldness ? 





Bring GLOVER’S To Your Aid! 


Glover’s Treatment aids in combatting 
these scalp and hair conditions (1) By in- 
creasing the blood supply to the sasr roots; 
(2) By the action of its helpful medicinal 
ingredients. 

Glover’s Mange Medicine with systematic 
massage WAKES UP your scalp; activates 
the blood vessels and tissues. It has a mar- 
velous tonic-like effect; makes your scalp 
glow all over and feel delightfully re- 
freshed. It imparts softness and lustre to 
hair and leaves the scalp clean and sweet. 


Glover's Mange Medicine and massage helps check 
excessive Falling Hairand promotes new hair growth 
in Patchy Baldness. Aids in relieving Dandruff and 
Itching, Oily or Dry Scalp 

IMPORTANT! Shampoo at Cian with Glover’s Medi- 
cated Soap. It cleanses thoroughly and removes the 
amine e Medicine’s clean pine tar odor. Get both at 
your Druggist’'s TODAY. 

Your Barber knows the value of Glover’s Mange Medié- 
cine Treatment, Have him give it to you regularly, 


FREE booklet on Glover's System for the Scalp and 
Hair. Write Glover's, Dept. ¥, 462 Fourth Ave., New York 


7 A MEDICINE 


7 U As. BONUS. | 





Pcp”, Big Sushil anaaai send name on postcard. “itd 
ALBERT MILLS.5397 Monmouth Ave., Coches. a 


Box MAKE $1 to $10 


selling 10c PLANT-TIE to every owner of @ 
flower or vegetable garden. Marvelous new 
fabricated tape sells on sight. Nothing like 
it. Garden Clubs ordering hundred-package 
lots. Write for sample and details of our 
Pyramiding Profit Plan enabling you to make 
$1 selling only 20 packages. Increasing 
profits on re-orders. Full credit for unsold 
goods, Write KINOX CO., Dept. P, Rutiand, Vt. 


SKIN LIKE A BABY! 


Palmh Rosa Cieansing Oil, amazing new bagattiyes, 
contains the 7 oils of Youth and "Beaut 
stimulates, rejuvenates skin over night. aces i 
pores. dissolves blackheads, restores baby-skin softness. 
on-greasy. Leaves deli htfal, satiny finish. Send ic 
ON LABORATO 


for trial bottle today. — 
5348-8 Potomac, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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$1260 to $2100 First Year 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Rails: ICC Switch 


Last April, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission voted down, 6 to 5, a 
petition by eastern railroad passenger 
lines to raise their coach fares from 
2 to 2% cents a mile, The Commission’s 
opinion was that loss of traffic would 
more than offset increased revenue. 

Last week, after an abrupt about- 
face by the ICC, some 56 Class 1 roads 
east of Chicago and St. Louis and 
north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers 
were preparing new rate schedules at 
2% cents per mile. On a re-hearing, 
five members of the ICC had changed 
their minds, and the Commission vot- 
ed 10 to 1 to allow the fare boost. 

Still unconvinced that the roads 
would collect the $30,000,000 extra in- 
come they expected, the ICC never- 
theless reversed itself for three rea- 
sons: (1) the financial condition of the 
carriers was so bad that they should 
be given “every reasonable opportu- 
nity to increase their revenues”; (2) 
improved coach service is worth 
“somewhat more to the traveling pub- 
lic”; (3) only an actual test can de- 
termine whether higher fares will 
mean higher net income. In line with 
its third reason, the ICC limited the 
increase to an “experimental” 18- 
month period. 

Fear that the new rates would divert 
traffic to bus lines abated somewhat 
when it was announced that most of 
the highway carriers would increase 
their passenger charges 25 per cent. 
Some rail men hoped the rail boost 
would increase Pullman as well as 
coach revenue, since the ICC decision 
permitted a reduction of the differ- 
ential between coach and Pullman 
fares to % cent a mile and might be 
expected to draw some travelers from 
coaches into parlor cars. 

————@—-___ 


“No. 1 Problem” 


In the air-cooled oasis of a Federal 
council room last week, safe from the 
stifling heat of Washington’s outdoors, 
23 men were studying what President 
Roosevelt had told them by letter was 
the “nation’s number one economic 
problem.” The men were all south- 
erners, and their “number one prob- 
lem” was the south. 

Before quitting the capital, Roose- 
velt had summoned the conferees— 
businessmen, educators, publishers and 
labor leaders representing 13 states— 
to prepare “a statement of the econom- 
ic conditions of the south” in order 
that “we may do something about” 
them. To guide the conference, ‘the 
President picked Lowell Mellett, 54- 
year-old ex-editor and head of the 
National Emergency Council. 

Mellett’s method was a simple one. 
To the southerners he gave a tentative 
report compiled by various govern- 
mental agencies, which the conferees 
were asked to study, revise and add to 





from their own knowledge of their 
section. Perusing this report, the south- 
erners learned reasons why Washing- 
ton considers the south a problem: 


q “The south, which is one of the 
wealthiest sections in population and 
natural resources, is at the same time 
the poorest section.” Thus, “with 28 
per cent of the nation’s people, it has 
only 16 per cent of the tools with 
which people make their living; with 
over half the country’s farmers, the 
south has less than one-fifth of the 
nation’s farm implements.” 

q “The south, more than any other 
section, is confronted with the prob- 
lem of excess population. Already 
the most thickly populated rural area 
in the United States, its population 
is growing faster than any of the 
other regions.” 

q “Although more than one-half of 
the nation’s farm people plow the 





Harris & Ewing 
Mellett Posed a Problem for Southerners 


lands of the south, they get one-fifth 
of the nation’s agricultural income 

. It can be stated flatly that the 
average southern farmer does not 
make enough to clothe, feed and 
school his children decently. 


As the southerners pondered such 
statements as these, preparatory to 
reporting to the President next month, 
word came that the New Deal’s effort 
to solve another acute southern eco- 
nomic problem—cotton overproduc- 
tion—was meeting with cooperation. 
The Department of Agriculture placed 
1938 cotton acreage at 26,904,000 acres, 
22 per cent below last year and the 
lowest figure on record. On this 
basis, unofficial guesses on this year’s 
cotton crop ranged from 10,500,000 to 
12,000,000 bales. 





Steel Experiment 


Last year, the giant U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration accepted New Deal doctrine 
by signing for the first time in its his- 
tory a union contract with the C. I. O. 
Last month, Big Steel for a second 
time fell in line with New Deal theory 
by slashing prices and maintaining 


Pathfinder 


wages in a depression (PATHFINDER, 
July 9). Last week economists were 
searching the record for hints of what 
steel’s new experiment might bring. 

Simply stated, the New Deal theory 
which Big Steel was trying out was 
this: Low prices and high wages mean 
good business, because both stimulate 
demand. _Low prices attract custom- 
ers; high wages swell purchasing 
power. Increased demand means in- 
creased production, and when produc- 
tion is high, labor costs per unit are 
low, even at a high wage rate. There- 
fore, low prices, by upping demand 
and production, can actually guaran- 
tee both high wages for labor and 
good profits for management. 

This theory has been applied to stee! 
operations by the Labor Department. 
A recent study of 15 mills showed 
that the labor cost of a ton of finished 
steel when the mills were operating 
at 25 per cent of capacity was $40.44. 
But when the operations climbed to 
60 per cent of capacity, the same cost 
at the same wage rate dropped to 
$29.95. From figures like these, New 
Dealers argued that steel mills could 
and should cut prices without reduc- 
ing wages. 

Big Steel’s agreement to try this 
theory was not without reservations. 
Reports of pledges against wage culs 
were vehemently denied. Further- 
more, the experiment was hotly de- 
nounced by such steel men as Ernest 
Weir of Weirton Steel, who declared 
that the experiment “would be ex- 
tremely costly.” U. S. Steel’s com- 
petitors, however, had no choice bul 
to follow the price cuts, no matter 
what their misgivings. 

Key to the experiment’s success or 
failure was expected to be the vol- 
ume of buying and production during 
the next month or two. If the low- 
ered prices brought orders that jump- 
ed operations above 40 per cent of 
capacity, most observers thought pay 
cuts could be avoided. If not, the 
cuts seemed inevitable. Last week, 
after an initial period of confusion 
during which production declined, 
steel operations were up to 32.3 per 
cent of capacity, a gain of 9.9 points 
since Big Steel began its experiment. 

ee 


Briefs 


q@ Guarded by Coast Guardsmen 
carrying machine guns and side arms, 
10 trucks rumbled out of New York 
City each day last week, loaded with 
bar silver bound for the new U. S. 
Bullion Depository near West Point, 
N. Y. In five months, 70,000 tons of 
silver worth $1,290,000,000 will have 
been transported and stored in the 
250-foot reinforced concrete vault. 

q Slightly below previous billion- 
bushel estimates, the 1938 wheat crop 
under conditions prevailing July 1 
was placed by the Department of Agri- 
culture last week at 967,412,000 bush- 
els. The second biggest crop on rec- 
ord, this bumper yield will make man- 
datory loans to wheat farmers with- 
holding surpluses from market under 
the 1938 Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
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Helen Wills Moody 


The greatest living woman tennis 
player in the world. 

To many last week, that was the 
status of brown-haired, Grecian-nosed 
Helen Wills Moody of California. The 
description was amply justified. In 
England two weeks before, in a spec- 
tacular comeback, she had again won 
the women’s singles championship at 
Wimbledon, most international of all 
tennis tournaments. 

By winning at Wimbledon, 31-year- 
old Mrs. Moody made tennis history: 
she thus became the only woman to 
take the title for the eighth time. At 
the same time, she settled what many 
believed was a grudge: in the finals. 
she trounced her bitterest rival and 
another Californian, 29-year-old Miss 
Helen Jacobs. Miss Jacobs, suffering 
an injured ankle, went down before 
Mrs. Moody’s relentless drives for the 
eleventh time out of their 12 contests; 
it was the fourth time Mrs. Moody had 
beaten her at Wimbledon. Moreover, 
after a three-year absence from the 
courts, Mrs. Moody had definitely 
proved herself to be an amazing ex- 
ception to the sportsmen’s truism: 
“They never come back.” 

An only child and an Episcopalian, 
Mrs. Moody was born Helen Newing- 
ton Wills on Oct. 6, 1906, in Center- 
ville, Cal. Encouraged by her well- 
to-do parents, Dr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Alfred Wills, who later moved to 
Berkeley, the young Helen entered her 
first tennis tournament at 14—and lost. 
Ambitious and unexcitable, she then 
methodically trained herself to be a 
champion. As a result, under the 
coaching of the noted W. C. (“Pop”) 
Fuller of San Francisco, she won the 
American Junior Girls Championship 
in 1921 and 1922 and finally in 1923, 
the national title. She was 17. That 
fall, she entered the University of Cal- 
ifornia, bringing with her a brilliant 
scholastic reputation from _ private 
preparatory schools.. Three years 
later she quit without a degree but 
with what is now her most prized pos- 
session—a Phi Beta Kappa key. De- 
spite it, she now regretfully admits: “I 
had an almost complete lack of inter- 
est in learning for the sake of know- 
ing something ...I was a cup-hunter 
in the field of scholarship.” 

Between 1923 and 1933, Helen Wills 
won the national championship seven 
times, the Wimbledon championship 
six times and the French champion- 
ship four times—all with such ex- 
pressionless regularity that bored 
sports writers called her “Little Miss 
Poker Face,” a nickname she likes. 
Then, in September, 1933, she sudden- 
ly. fell from the tennis heights while 
defending her national crown at For- 
est Hills, N. Y. Losing the final match 
after wrenching her back, she dra- 
matically defaulted to Helen Jacobs. 
Although she later explained that fear 








International 


Methodical Helen Trained Ambitiously 


of permanent injury caused her to 
quit, many believed her real fear was 
fear of defeat. And they called her 
unsportsmanlike. In 1935, after a slow 
recovery, she quieted these critics with 
her first comeback. At Wimbledon, 
like a Frank Merriwell, she came 
from behind to defeat Miss Jacobs for 
the crown. This feat brought her back 
to general public favor. Newspaper- 
men wrote: “From failure and unjust 
humiliation to absolute and utter tri- 
umph in two years!” 

Not without reason, Helen Wills 
Moody insists tennis has always been 
a diversion and not a career. Inter- 
ested in art for years, her paintings, 
sketches and etchings have been exhib- 
ited in London, New York and Paris. 
In addition, she has written two books 
—one an autobiography, the other on 
tennis—and numerous newspaper and 
magazine articles about sports, fash- 
ions and herself. As deliberate as her 
tennis playing, neither her art nor her 
writing has received glowing praise 
from critics. Some intimate they gain 
what attention they do because of her 
name and not because of her ability. 

Nevertheless, from 1935 until her 
Wimbledon comeback, Mrs. Moody has 
been devoting most of her time to 
writing and painting. In between ses- 
sions with each, she frolics with her 
Sealyham dogs, swims and is active in 
the Junior League of San Francisco. 
Last year she divorced her husband, 
Frederick Moody Jr., a San Francisco 
broker whom she married in 1929. In 
a Nevada court, she accused him of 
extreme mental cruelty. 

Last week, Mrs. Moody was playing 
tennis in Ireland. Whether she would 
attempt to regain the national singles 
title at Forest Hills this September was 
not certain. If she does try. and wins, 
she will equal Molla Mallory’s record 
by acquiring it eight times. At the 
same time, Mrs. Moody can be ex- 
pected to buck a trend—a thoroughly 
correct person, she will not wear 
shorts on the courts. 
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NERVE RACKING 








"GET QUICK RELIEF wit B.C. 





Try B. C. at our expense and learn how 
quickly it relieves headaches, neuralgia 
and similar inorganic pains. Send your 
name and address [frre 
to B. C. Remedy, 
Dept.3A, 551 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C., for 


20¢ worth FREE. py Ct 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to be an ogpert Auto-Diesel 

Mechanic and help you get a good job. e cost to you is 

reasonable. We pay your fare to Nashville. For free catalog 
ASHVILLE AUTO-DIES 


write: N EL SCHOOL, Dept. 57 Nashville, Tenn. 
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EDITORIAL 





Divide It By Two 


In Washington at this writing, the 
temperature is 96 degrees. In a few 
other cities, it is even more than that. 
Summer is here, and so is politics. 
This means that for many weeks to 
come, Americans will face the blasts 
of double-barreled heat. 

This is no ordinary summer. Whol- 
ly aside from its natural meteorologi- 
cal discomforts, the season is essen- 
tially and distressingly political. Mem- 
bers of Congress are up for re-elec- 
tion—a third of the Senate and all of 
the House. In round figures, this 
amounts to 467 individuals seeking to 
retain office. More than _ that, it 
amounts to several hundred more 
competing against them. What this 
entails is plain. Now that the primary 
campaigns are on, the speech-making 
is terrific. And after the primaries, 
on up to November, the speech-making 
will be more terrific still. 

Last week offered a case in point. 
Playing his remarkable duality role, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was everywhere 
—sometimes as President, sometimes 
as Democratic political chief. The 
times he was President, he remained 
aloof from local electioneering—espe- 
cially’ in places where it might do him 
harm to interfere. The times he was 
politician, he entered the primary 
battles without hesitation—especially 
in places where it might do him good. 
And wherever he was, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt made speeches; and the po- 
litical candidates he favored made 
speeches; and the political candidates 
he ignored made speeches, too. There 
was hardly a spot in the Union that 
did not hear speech-making of some 
sort—even the Republicans were 
strenuously at it. 

All this meant that the 1938 cam- 
paign had hit its stride. And because 
it had hit its stride, it became impor- 
tant for the voting public to begin 
thinking in terms of wheat and chaff. 
Fundamentally significant issues are 
now being shaped for the November 
elections. In many of the primaries 
this summer, for instance, the New 
Deal faces a test—the test being chief- 
ly one of power within the Democrat- 
ic party, the pro-Roosevelt “liberal” 
group as opposed to Democratic “con- 
servatives” and “reactionaries.” At 
the same time, Republicans face a pri- 
mary test, too—the test being chiefly 
one of choosing candidates progressive 
enough for the popular mind. In 
more than one state, the whole situa- 
tion promises to have a powerful bear- 
ing on the 1940 Presidential cam- 
paign. If New Dealers ride high, for 
example, it can be expected that they 
will ride high in the next national 
Democratic convention. By the same 
token, if Republicans make a poor 
November showing, their already-low 
political fortunes will strike a new 





bottom. Such facts as these have sig- 
nificance not only for politicians but 
also for all Americans who have ear- 
nest faith in the two-party system. 

Accordingly, because the situation 
contains important meanings for all, 
the average voter has good reason at 
this time to maintain a spirit of in- 
telligent doubt. Political speeches— 
no matter what the source—can be di- 
vided by two or discounted altogether; 
mere words are too often no more 
substantial than the hot air of sum- 
mer. The loose claims and promises 
of vote-seekers are usually a form of 
tongue-in-cheek hyperbole magnifi- 
cent enongh for any Tall Tales club. 
As men take the stump in the present 
campaign, therefore, they will be bet- 
ter judged if they are judged not for 
what they say but for what they do or 
have done. 

The men who will be before the 
American people between now and 
November, ihe men who will be run- 
ning for office, can be variously classi- 
fied. In choosing from them, it is 
the voter’s task to look at records and 
weigh abilities. If this is done with 
intelligence, it should be relatively 
easy to distinguish between the wheat 
and the chaff, between substance and 
the lack of it. Good men are needed 
in Congress; many good men are cam- 
paigning for Congress; discriminating 
voters will do their best to send or 
keep them there. 


q 
Expectancy 


In the course of our reading the 
other day, we ran across three notable 
stories. One was about life, one was 
about guns, and one was about make- 
believe noises. Although all three were 
separate in subject matter, they seem- 
ed somehow to hang crazily together, 
to merge giddily into a single confus- 
ing whole. 

The first story was based on the 
current edition of the statistical year 
book of the League of Nations. All 
over the world, League statistics dis- 
closed, the expectancy of life showed 
gains; the average span of existence 
had been extended almost everywhere; 
almost everywhere, death rates had 
declined. This meant that babies be- 
ing born today had a better chance to 
grow old than babies born a gener- 
ation ago, or even less than a genera- 
tion ago. This fact has a certain spec- 
tacular aspect: there was a time on 
this earth when a baby’s expectancy 
of life was less than 21 years; today, 
however, babies in many countries 
can look forward to living more than 
60 years. 

With this rather cheerful develop- 
ment still fresh in our minds, we ran 
across our second story. This was a 
report by the United Press that the 
American army would soon be equips 
ped with a new, semi-automatic rifle. 





The rifle, so the report went, was 
capable of firing 60 shots a minute 
and would replace the old Springfield, 
which is capable of firing only about 
12 shots a minute. Thus, it was esti- 
mated, the death-dealing potentialities 
of every American soldier would be 
increased five times. With what per- 
haps might be called pardonable pride, 
military strategists pointed to this 
fact: if the new rifle holds up under 
stringent tests, it will quintuple the 
present destructive powers of the Unit- 
ed States Army. In effect, therefore, 
the Army’s current enlisted strength— 
165,000 men—would be equivalent to 
9,900,000 rifle bullets a minute. The 
mind reels at the prospect. 

And as the mind reels, there is our 
third story to consider. This came 
from Paris. It told of a Frenchman 
named Maxime Baze who had invent- 
ed a system for faking battle sounds 
during war. According to Baze, the 
object of his system would be to 
hoodwink and demoralize the enemy. 
To do this, broadcasting equipment 
would be used to transmit phonograph 
recordings of the noises made by 
shellfire, approaching airplanes, ma- 
chine-guns and exploding grenades. 
In addition, loudspeakers would broad- 
cast to enemy lines the curses of sol- 
diers, the clank of military equip- 
ment, and the loud call of bugles. 
All this make-believe would be pro- 
duced to distract attention and draw 
fire to unoccupied sectors. The faked 
noise of approaching planes, for in- 
stance, would presumably upset deli- 
cate listening instruments; night 
broadcasts of cursing infantrymen 
might lead the enemy into wasting a 
lot of ammunition on disembodied 
sound, All in all, an ingenious idea 
for adding chaos and confusion to 
the chaos and confusion that is war. 

As we have said, these stories about 
life, guns and make-believe noises 
came to us as three separate reports 
on three separate subjects. Neverthe- 
less, since we read them, they have 
hung together in our mind in a way 
that makes them inseparable. Appar- 
ently, the thread that binds them is 
the fact that they all spring, in one 
way or another, from man’s scientific 
and inventive efforts. Thus, the ex- 
pectancy of life has increased with 
the advance of medical and health 
standards; similarly, the high-speed 
rifle and Baze’s plan have their roots 
in scientific experiment. What will 
the mind of man accomplish next? In 
our expectancy of life, what may we 
expect? Fulfillment of private dreams? 
Or a rifle that fires 100 bullets a 
minute? Beauty and truth? Or a 
battle of noise that makes gibberish 
the earth’s only sound? 

The answers are fugitive. At the 
moment, there seems little but the 
dizzying prospect of one expectant 
boy shooting 60 bullets a minute at 
another expeetant boy shooting 100. 
Overhead, the skies roar synthetic 
confusion. Now certainly is the time 
for learned and inventive men to give 
thought to expectancy as it applies 
not only to life but to life’s sanity 
as well, 
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MOVIE WORLD 


. 

You'll Be Seeing 

The Shopworn Angel (M-G-M): 
Thanks to Margaret Sullavan, James 
Stewart and Walter Pidgeon, this sen- 
timental war-time romance seems 
plausible and touching—while on the 
screen. Out of sight, however, the 
story won’t stand up under cold-blood- 
ed analysis. It’s about a hardened 
New York showgirl (Miss Sullavan) 
who carries on an uninspiring affair 
with her show’s backer (Pidgeon) un- 
til a green, idealistic Texas doughboy 
(Stewart) pops into their lives, awak- 
ening them to the goodness of fun- 
damental things and their love for 
each other. Only fly in the ointment 
is that the rookie thinks the girl-about- 
town is the girl of his dreams, and in- 
sists on marrying her before he sails 
for France. Out of gratitude, she does, 
and Pidgeon, in a fine bit of panto- 
mime, decides to give her up, without 
saying a word. It’s a tailored role for 
Stewart and an effective one for Miss 
Sullavan, who seems to do well in 
anything. Perhaps because war stories 
have been out of fashion for some 
time, the atmospheric bits about camp 
life, soldierly camaraderie and fear 
of the horrors of war seem unusually 
effective. 











* * * 


Fast Company (M-G-M): As an ama- 
teur sleuth with a beautiful, coopera- 
tive and understanding wife, Melvyn 
Douglas is fast approaching the record 
of William Powell, who is supposed to 
have started that kind of thing with 
“The Thin Man.” This time, he is 
married to Florence Rice. They in- 
dulge in the usual conjugal tomfoolery 
and nonchalantly investigate the mur- 
der of a shady rare-book dealer who 
ought to have been killed anyway. 
Neither they nor the audience care 
much about the murderer’s identity, 
but it’s discovered, with the help of 
one of the bestlooking female crooks 
in a long time (Claire Dodd). Although 
the expected things usually happen 
and the married Sherlocks live, dress 
and eat far beyond their means, the 
picture manages to be amusing and 
mildly thrilling. 

We're Going to Be Rich (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox): The new British quota law 
requiring American producers to make 
some of their pictures in England may 
be given credit for one thing—the in- 
troduction of Gracie Fields to Amer- 
ican movie audiences. In this British- 
made film “Our Gracie” appears as a 
darling of the music halls, which is 
what she really is to Englishmen, and 
sings many of the lusty old ballads of 
the 1890s. Americans who like that 
sort of thing will revel in Miss Field’s 
hearty renditions. Her first American 
film is all about South Africa in its 
gold rush days—a fresh locale—and 
concerns Gracie’s efforts to support 
her irresponsible husband (Victor Mc- 
Laglen) and small son, in spite of dis- 
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tractions offered by her employer, 
Brian Donlevy. Both McLaglen and 
Donlevy are in top form, and Gracie 
makes a good addition to their comedy. 


SPANISH WAR— 


(Continued from page 3) 





leader, by members of the govern- 
mental Assault Guard in Madrid. It 
seems probable, however, that revolu- 


tion had already been planned by 
army leaders cooperating with 


wealthy reactionaries. Sotelo’s assas- 
sination forced the issue, and_ revolt 
actually broke out on July 17 in five 
army garrisons of Spanish Morocco. 

Flying from his post in the Canary 
Islands, plump-cheeked General Fran- 
cisco Franco arrived in Morocco to 
become leader of the rebellion. On 
July 18, with 20,000 troops under his 
command, he crossed the Strait of 
Gibraltar to Spain proper, where a 
dozen army garrisons had revolted. 

At the end of the war’s first month, 
nearly half of Spain was in the hands 
of the Insurgents. The Loyalists still 
held most of the navy, but virtually 
all the regular army was fighting for 
Franco. Nevertheless, the Loyalists 
seemed to have one advantage: they 
were backed by governmental gold 
reserves of $700,000,000—fourth larg- 
est in the world—while Franco could 
count only on the support of land- 
owners and on the $70,000,000 fortune 
of Juan March, Spain’s tobacco king. 

With remarkable speed, the govern- 
ment organized a “People’s Army” of 
raw, untrained troops—equipped in 
part from the armories of Spain’s labor 
unions, which had begun to prepare 
themselves for inevitable conflict at 
least as early as 1934. Despite the 
fact that this army outnumbered the 
Insurgent forces from the very outset, 
it was constantly driven back. 

Last week, there were 800,000 Loyal- 
ist fighters in Spain to 450,000 Insur- 
gents. Nevertheless, the Rebels were 
pushing steadily on toward Valencia. 
In the Valencia campaign and in the 
whole civil war, the reason for Insur- 
gent superiority was clear. 

INTERVENTION: Because of Spain’s 
unique position in Europe, it was in- 
evitable that her civil strife should 
take on the aspect of an international 
war, Largely undeveloped by her 
monarchs, Spain is a poor and back- 
ward country which might be ex- 
ploited at a profit. In the north, Spain 
has deposits of coal and iron—two 
things needed by Germany and Italy. 

Strategically, moreover, Spain is of 
first-rank importance. At the southern 
tip of the Spanish peninsula, guarding 
her trade routes to Egypt and the 
Orient, Britain maintains the fortress 
of Gibraltar. It is completely sur- 
rounded by Spanish soil. Scarcely a 
dozen miles from it, across the western 
end of the Mediterranean, lies Spanish 
Morocco. If a strong power could 
gain control of Spain, Britain would 
fear for its Empire connections. 

Thus it was that Benito Mussolini, 
thoroughly piqued by Britain’s stand 
against his Ethiopian conquest, sought 
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to embarrass Great Britain by inter- 
fering in Spain. His natural partner 
in this endeavor, as well as in the quest 
for raw materials, was Adolf Hitler. 
Moreover, since Communism was 
strong in Spain, both Fascist dictators 
could assert that they were fighting 
against the spread of Sovietism. 

By the third week in the war, both 
Italian and German troops were re- 
ported to be fighting against the Loyal- 
ists. Steadily, the German and Ital- 
ian governments began to provide the 
aviators and the airplanes that have 
proved to be the balance of power 
in Spain’s war. 

Alarmed, the powers of Europe 
wasted no time in setting up a Com- 
mittee for Non-Intervention in the 
Spanish War. In the war’s sixth 
month, its 27 member-nations, includ- 
ing Germany and Italy, voted: to pro- 
hibit the shipment of arms and troops 
to Spain. In the war’s 10th month, 


| they set up an international sea patrol 


to observe neutrality violations. 
Nevertheless, arms and troops con- 
tinued to arrive. In the spring and 
summer of 1937, following a brief in- 
flux of Russian and Czech munitions 


| and planes over the French Spanish 


border, the Loyalists smashed Rebel 
lines all over Spain—most notably 
near Guadalajara, where 15,000 Italian 
“volunteers” were routed in a sea of 
red mud. When the French border 
was closed, superiority passed back 
into the hands of the Rebels. Last 
winter, it was estimated that while 
ithe number of Germans in Spain was 
few, there were at least 80,000 Italian 
soldiers on Spanish soil. By com- 
parison, the volunteer support for the 
Loyalists—20,000 men mostly from 
European countries—is small. 

German and Italian aid made the 
second year of the war quite as danger- 
ous as the first. The threat that Spain’s 
conflict would become another World 
war loomed large only a few weeks 
ago, when Franco’s push was accom- 
panied: by a rain of German and Ital- 
ian bombs on British ships in Spanish 
ports. Now subsided, the threat may 
rise again at any time. 

Foreign aid also made the second 
year ghastly. The worst horror of the 
war came four months ago, when 1,000 
civilians were killed in Barcelona dur- 
ing two days of bombardment, and 
German and Italian planes began 
spewing ruin on Spain’s eastern coast. 

WHAT NEXT? Assuming that Fran- 
co would win final victory, military 
observers have guessed that the Span- 
ish war will last at least until next 
spring. Last week, the Non-Interven- 
tion Committee had introduced a new 
factor into the situation by approving 
a plan to remove foreign volunteers 
from Spain (see page 7). Such with- 
drawal would better Loyalist chances 
to turn defeat into triumph. There 
was also a third possibility: that for- 
eign powers might dictate peace in 
Spain. In any case, the nation’s future 
seemed heavily laden with trouble. 

Neither faction in Spain is solid. 
Rebel officers, including even bril- 
liant General Juan Yague, have been 
reportedly arrested for voicing a com- 
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mon conviction: that Germans and 
Italians are not fit allies for Spaniards, 
and that indiscriminate bombings are 
inexcusable. From his headquarters 
at Burgos, moreover, General Franco 
holds the reins over an odd assort- 
ment of political groups—ranging 
from die hard Carlist monarchists of 
Navarre to the Falangistas, close in 
sentiment to Loyalist parties, 

In his capital at Barcelona, Loyalist 
Premier Juan Negrin has similar prob- 
lems. His following also is varied— 
from the staunchly Catholic Basques 
to the godless Anarcho-Syndicalists of 
Barcelona, whose sporadic revolts and 
unauthorized property seizures have 
antagonized other Loyalists. 

Nevertheless, it is the Loyalists who 
promise democracy for Spain. Franco 
has made it clear that if he wins, 
Spain will become a Fascist nation on 
the Italian model. Catholicism will 
be restored to a favored position. It 
is possible that the monarchy will 
return in the person of Prince Juan, 
son of Alfonso. There will undoubted- 
ly be further division of lands, but 
not so much as under a Loyalist 
regime. Wages will be raised, but 
fixed by the government. Quite prob- 
ably, democracy in Spain will die, and 
Franco may have to repay Germany 
and Italy by giving them the right to 
exploit Spanish resources. 

Last March, Negrin proposed a Loy- 
alist program for the reconstruction of 
Spain. It suggested that the coun- 
try should be ruled substantially under 
the Constitution of 1931, and by mod- 
erates not now prominent on either 
side of the Spanish war, Under these 
men, reform would proceed toward 
the same goals as before. 

On the ability of Loyalists to effect 
such a reconstruction, howover, seri- 
ous doubt could be cast. Spain’s Left 
has never been able to carry out its 
idealistic reforms in an_ idealistic 
manner. In violation of the Constitu- 
tion, most of the estates split up in 
1931-33 were never paid for. Although 
it had promised religious freedom, 
the Leftist movement seized $30,000,- 
000 of Jesuit property and drove the 
Jesuits from Spain. For more than 
a year of the Civil war, there was not 
a single church open in Loyalist terri- 
tory, and many churches were burned 
without government interference. 

Despite their seemingly divergent 
aims, both Right and Left in Spain 
represented the will of the Spanish 
people. Predominantly on the Left, 
but on the Right also, there was a 
willingness to better the economic lot 
of Spain’s millions. Here was a 
chance for agreement in principle, if 
not in method. It offered the win- 
ning faction in the Spanish war a 
chance to be something that neither 
side has been since 1931—an opportu- 
nity to be wise, moderate and just. If 
the ultimate rulers of Spain do not 
seize this-opportunity, then thousands 
of brave men will have died for causes 
which were vain and empty. Spain’s 
war will prove to be tragedy, stark and 
unrelieved. .Its formal end will be 
only a truce—an ominous prelude to 
other Spanish wars to come. 
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CLOTHING FOR SALE 


Suits $2.00, Coats $1.00, Dresses 30c. 
Fairmount, 9-P Hester, New York. 


COMPOSERS 
WANTED Original Poems, Songs, for immediate con- 
sideration. Send poems to Columbian Music Pub- 
lishers, Ltd., Dept. 5X, Toronto, Can. 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 


SELL DRESSES AS LOW AS $1.29 to friends. Ex- 
perience epeseeny. but write fully. Harford, 


Dept. H-28, Cinci Ohi 
= COMFORT 


INGROWN TOE NAIL SUFFERERS: Immediate re- 

lief guaranteed. Kem’s Ingrown Toe Nail Guide 
permits normal growth. Prevents infection, blood 
poisoning, deformity of toes. Easy to use. Com- 
fortable to wear. Send $1 today for set Kem Guides. 
Fit all nails. Postpaid. Kem Company, Box 451A, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 








SAVE MONEY! 
Catalogue Free. 











MEDICAL 


RUPTURE curable by exercises. Dollar bill brings com- 
plete instructions. Dr. Owen, Box 487, Pomona, Calif. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk “delay in t- 

enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page ee 
booklet, ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ No charge 
for preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
and Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
6985 Adams Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


PROMPT SERVICE—Guaranteed Work. Two beauti- 
ful Portrait Type Double Weight enlargements, 

e ay neverfade Gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque 
Film Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 


PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
prints each rcll, 25c. Excel Photo Service, Dubuque, 














Iowa. 

SNAPSHOTS IN COLORS—Roll developed, 8 Natural 
Color Prints—25c. Natural Color reprints—3c. 

Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color Photo, C-5l, 

Janesville, Wisconsin. — 

ROLL DEVELOPED. . Bight Guaranteed “Prints, Two 
Beautiful Professional Enlargements 25c. Very 


quick service. Expert workmanship. Perfect Film 


Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 

QUICK SERVICE—Rolls developed, 
prints: 2 enlargements; 25c coin. 

ice, Ottawa, Kas. 

ROLLS DEVELOPED and printed 10c. Trial. Re- 
prints 10 or more lic each. Quality Finishers, 

Maywood, Illinois. = 

ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c. En- 
largement coupon, Willard’s, Box 3535T, Cleve- 

lend Heights, Ohio. ’ m oct cll 

20 REPRINTS 25¢. Films developed two prints each 
negative 25c. Skrudland, 6970-57 George, Chicago. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Washi 
SILK HOSE FOR SALE 


LADIES’ SILK HOSE—5 prs. $1.00—imperfects— 
Guaranteed—Bullock’s, Route 9, Charlotte, N. C 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


POEM WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 
Rhyming Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit 
best poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior 
MMM Studios, Dept. 36E, Portland, Ore. 
SONGWRITERS—Send best poems “today. Remark- 

able offer. Free Rhyming Dictionary and Instruc- 
tion Book by famous Broadway composer. Song- 
writers Institute, 1234-G Broadway, New York. 
WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 

ate consideration. Send ms to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 


SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for immedi. 
ate consideration. ichard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. 
RUC O PARTS 
SAVE HALF! Guaranteed reconditioned truck and 
auto parts. All parts—all models, makes. Catalog 
free. General Auto, 7008-AM CottageGrove, Chicago. 
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MIDGET 
POCKET RADIO 


Comes complete—ready to use. No 

batteries, tubes, or electrical connec- 

tions needed. Beautifal tone, clear re- 

ception. Guaranteed, works immedi- 

ately. Use anywhere in bed, office, 

a BA, a A practical set that wil! bring you 
_— NO MON 


! Pay post- 
AME abe haben Teal Re a “Der 1823; Enlcage. i. 
you 
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(Attractive proposition st. 





Extra Money 


ay you oe easily turn your leisure moments into 
feady cash by_becomi a local subscription repre- 
sentative of The Pathfinder. This work is 
GASY—DIGNIFIED—NO EXPERIENCE NECESSABY 
Write today for free details. 


PATHFINDEE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 














PASTIME, LUCIDS 


One-Line Figure 


The accompanying illustration shows 
just how the design of squares, rect- 
angles and triangles given in last 
week’s issue can be drawn with one 
continuous line 
without lifting the 
pencil from the 
paper. Start al 
the bottom of the 
small inner square 
and follow the di- 
rection of the ar- 
rows. The artist 
has left the con- 
open to indicate the 








necting 


points 
correct route of the continuous line. 
A little practice will enable one to 
draw the figure rapidly with all these 
open spaces properly connected. 

et Ras A ES 2% 


Brain Teaser 

The ropes of a swing are each 11 feet 
long. When in the lowest position the 
seat of the swing is two feet six inches 
above the ground. How far is the 
seat above the ground when the ropes 
have swung through an angle of 50 
degrees from the lowest position? 
Answer next week. 

Answer to Last Week’s—The posts 
would have to be placed 24 feet apart. 

7D SRP ne 2h a 


Smiles 

Tourist—Is it far to the next town? 
* Native—Well, it seems further than 
it is, but you'll find out it ain’t. 


Frump—Why did you wake me up 
out of a sound sleep? 

Xceron—Because the sound was too 
loud, 


Boss—Green, you're discharged. 

Green—Discharged! What for? 
done nothing—positively nothing. 

Boss—That’s just it. We'd like to 
have something done around here. 





I’ve 


Little Jackie—Say, Daddy, I can do 
something you can’t do. 
Daddy—I don’t believe it. 
it? 
Lite Jackie—Grow. 


What is 


Ardent Micky—Dearest, I adore you. 
Since the dawn of creation, since the 
birth of the human race, since the be- 
ginning of time, I have loved you. 

Sally—Oh, Micky, this is so sudden! 


Ginko—Are you making any prog- 
ress in getting acquainted with those 
fashionable people who have just 
moved next door to your house? 

Stingo—Yes, their cat invited our 
‘at over to a musicale last night. 

Bride—Did I look nervous 
wedding? 

Bridesmaid—No, darling, not after 
Jack had said yes and you knew the 
knot was securely tied, 


at the 











FOOT ITCH 
ATHLETE’S FOOT 


Send Coupon 
Don’t Pay Until Relieved 


Health Bulletin, 
the adult population of 


According to the Government 
No. E-28, at least 50% of 
the United States are being attacked by the 
ease known as Athlete's Foot. 

Usually the disease starts between the toes. 
watery blisters form and the skin cracks and 
peels. After a while the itching becomes intense 
and you feel as though you would like to scratch 
off all the skin. 


Beware of It Spreading 


Often the disease travels all over the bottom of 
the feet. The soles of your feet become red and 
swollen. The skin also cracks and peels, and the 
itching becomes worse and worse. 

Get rid of this disease as quickly as possible, be- 
cause it is very contagious and it may go to your 
hands or even to the under arm or crotch of the legs. 

Most people who have Athliete’s Foot have tried 
all kinds of remedies to cure it without success. 
Ordinary germicides, antiseptics, salve or ointments 
seldom do any ¢ 


Here’s How to Treat It 


The germ that causes the disease is known @s 
Tinea Trichophyton. It buries itself deep im the 
tissues of the skin and is very hard to kill. A test 
made shows it takes 15 minutes of boiling to kill 
the germ, so you can see why the ordinary remedies 
are unsuccessful 


dis- 
Little 


F. was developed solely for the pur of 
treating Athlete's Foot. It is a liquid that pene- 
trates and dries quickly. Yeu just paint the af- 


fected parts It peels off the 
where the germ. breeds. 


Itching Stops Immediately 


As soon as you apply H. F. you will find that the 
itching is immediately relieved. You shoul@ paint 
the infected parts with H. F. night and morning 
until your feet are well. Usually this takes from 
three to ten days, although in severe cases it may 
take longer or in mild cases less time. 

H. FP. will leave the skin soft and smooth. Y6u will 
marvel at the quick way it brings you relief; especial- 
ly if you are one of those who have tried for years 
to get rid of Athlete's Foot without success, 


H. F. Sent On Free Trial 


Sign and mail the coupon and 
a bottle of H. F. will be mailed 
you immediately. Don’t send 
any money and don’t pay the 
Postman any money, don’t pay 
anything any time unless H. P. 
is helping you. If it does hel 
you we know you will be gla 
to send us $1 for the treat- 
ment at the end of ten days. 
That's how much faith we 
have in H. F. Read, sign, 
and mail the coupon today. 


es eee 
GORE PRODUCTS, INC., 
801 Perdido St., New Orleans, La. 


f 
| 

Pi 
Please send me immediately a: complete treat- i 
ment for foot trouble as described above. I : 


tissue of the skin 





to use it according to directions, If at the end of 
10 days my feet are getting better I will send you 
$1. If I am not entirely satisfied I will return the 
unused portion of the bottle to you within 15 days 
from the time I receive it. 
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Santora ae a mee Se eeah an iper 


A SMALL 
BUSINESS OF 
YOUR OWN 


1000 spare time money-making ideas 
for men and women of all ages. This 
book contains only actual plans now in 
practical use! Shows how you can 
add to the family income through 
spare-time work, or establish a full- 
time small business of your own. In 
most’ cases no capital is required to 
start. Whatever your sex, age or edu- 
eation you will find here a money- 
making plan suited to you. Here are 
real opportunities for people who 
need to have extra money in a hurry. 
























































SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER’S DESK BOOK 


A complete guide to correct 
office usage and sound business 
practice. Solves quickly hun- 
dreds of troublesome problems, 
words often misspelled, capi- 
talization, punctuation, letter- 
writing, sources of useful and 
important information, postal 
details, patents, copyrights, 
passports, advertising, real 
estate, insurance, etc. Also 
gives. you personality hints 
and tips on how to get better paying jobs. Every 
ambitious business person should have a copy. 


BOOKKEEPING MADE EASY 


A sound bookkeeping system 
is the foundation of every suc- 
cessful. business. That is why 
bookkeepers 
are so well- 
paid; that is 
why a knowl- 
edge ‘of book- 
keeping is so 
valuable to all 
people in busi- 
ness. Here at 
last is an easy, 
home-study bookkeeping course 
that you can master in your 
spare moments. No previous 
knowledge required. Simplified 
lessons in all basic principles. 
Complete practical application 
of the double-entry system. 
Contains many illustrations. 
Ideal for beginners. A great 
help to experienced business 
men and women who want to 
“brush up”. 


THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK 


Not a text book. A guide for 
both parents and students to 
all student problems. Do you 
want to know how and where 
to obtain a student loan: to 
complete your of your child's 
education? This book : lists 
$42,000,000 in loans and 
scholarships! Here are just a 
few of the many other sub- 
jects: Spare time work for 
students (300. proved sugges- 
tions)—mistakes often made in examinations 
—after high school—after college—ten desir- 
able professions and how to prepare for them— 
personal problems (health, exercise, hygiene, 
ete.)—-and othtrs too numerous to mention, 
including valuable reference material useful in 
high school and college studies. 400 outstand- 
ing college presidents and professors supplied 
the information for this book. 





Bookkeeping 
Made Easy 
‘Sa see em et 
‘See pry 5) eee 
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Here are books at special prices written for the ambitious 


man or woman who wants to do better...to make more 
money...to be more popular. Read the list below. Pick out 
ones that apply to YOU — and help yourself to SUCCESS! 


CIVIL SERVICE HANDBOOK 


MAKING AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY PAY 


CIVIL SERVICE 





H 
A 
N 
D 
B 
0 
0 
K: 


Here at last is a comprehen- 
sive Civil Service Handbook 
at a price you can afford. This 
volume contains a wealth of 
information on how to goabout 
getting yourself on the Gov- 
ernment payroll, detailed 
Home Study Courses, includ- 
ing 1000 Questions and An- 
swers of former tests, 30 ae- 
tual previous examinations 
(with correct replies) for such 





Do you like to take pictures? 
If so, you can turn your hobby 
into a money-maker! Maga- 
zines, newspapers and adver- 
tisers pay handsomely for pic- 
tures that “click’’. This book 
by A. J. Ezickson of the fa- 
mous New York Times-Wide 
World Photos, gives you the 
inside story of how to make 
money in photography. Tells 
what kind of pictures to take 


























positions as postal clerk, mail 
carrier, stationary engineer, factory inspector, 
electrician, librarian, fireman, bookkeeper, 
prison keeper and many others. It tells the mis- 
takes to avoid in arithmetic, grammar, spelling, 


and how to take them. How 
to caption and submit pictures, Where and to 
whom to mail, and numerous other ‘tricks of 
the trade’’. A splendid and practical book illus- 
trated with thrilling photographs. 


geography, history, civics—just the type of in- 
formation called for in civil service examina- 


tions. Do not miss this chance ! See how simple 


SELF-INSTRUCTION IN THE PIANO 


it is! Exactly what you need to prepare your- 


self for the big opportunity. 


EVERYMAN’S 
LEGAL MANUAL 


Almost everything you do in 
business, professional or per- 
sonal life involves legal ques- 
tions. Mistakes cause trouble 
and cost money ! Lawyers’ 
fees are -high — and can be 
avoided in ordinary cases! 
Here, in simple language, is a 


full explanation of your legal rights and obliga- 
tions. Save yourself 
worry and money. 
Handle your per- 
sonal affairs to bet- 
ter advantage. This 
book gives you spe- 
cific guidance. Cov- 
ers jury serving; 
renting apartments 
or Offices ; tax laws ; 
workers’ 
contracts ; wills; 
divorce ; partner- 
ships; ete. 





rights ; 


Delight your family and a entiaees 
friends and bring yourself Wertina Pye A Sens tote totine 
many happy hours of pleas- 
ant entertainment! Learn 
to play the piano im a few 
short hours! “Self-Instruc- 
tion in the Piano’”’ contains 
a marvelous new method 
never before published. No 
teacher is needed. No com- 
plicated scales to practice. 
No drilling day after day 
with dull exercises, With 
this new method yon will be able to play a real 
song in only half an hour! The course is com- 
plete in this one book. Spiral boupd to open 
flat. Get a copy today! 





CHARM AND PERSONALITY 


How to bring your charm to 
the surface —- to make it felt 
on others — is a secret which 
you can now discover, This 
book shows you how! In busi- 
ness, in love and marriage, in 
all professions, a magnetic 
personality counts! “Charm 
and Personality” by Dr, Ed- 
win.F. Bowers, reveals the se- 
crets of physical and spiritual 
charm, In simple, fascinating 
language the author points 
out the ways in which you can discover and 
develop your charms. 










PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Send me the book or books I have indicated below. 
I enclose $_..... , payment in full. ($1 per volame). 
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